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and some small, every square yard of the intermediate
space between the bunds being richly cultivated, while
the surrounding country appeared to be condemned to
nearly perennial sterility; indeed, I believe that almost
the whole rice crop of Mysore is derived from artificial
irrigation.

This vast supply of water is gained partly by the
method of tanks just described, and partly by tapping
the Cauvery and other rivers by means of subaqueous
dams, called annicuts, built, during the dry season,
diagonally across the bed of the stream. The effect of
these dams is to direct a portion of the river into lateral
trenches stretching far and wide over the country.
From these it is again drawn off to water the rice-fields.
I remember hearing a traveller describe the manner in
which the greater river Indus is tapped, or drawn off in
this manner to the right and left, for the purposes of
agriculture, till the unhappy river is sometimes fairly
exhausted, and its channel left dryl One is so much
accustomed to consider the mighty mass of waters
forming a river of any magnitude as something beyond
the power of man to control, that it requires good
evidence to satisfy our incredulity on this point. But
if the Indus, in the districts alluded to, resemble the
Mississippi and many other streams flowing over
extensive alluvial countries, there need be no difficulty
in conceiving such a transfer of the whole of its waters
from the ordinary bed of the stream to the fields on
either side; because rivers which traverse deltas almost
invariably flow along the summits of ridges somewhat
higher than the adjacent country. These ridges, it is
true, are so wide and flat, that their elevation at most
places can scarcely be detected by the eye; but still the
inclination of their sides is abundantly sufficient to
admit of water draining away from, instead of flowing
towards the river.

The Chauvery, after traversing the Mysore country,
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